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Executive Summary 

Teachers are essential. Anyone who has ever 
sat in a classroom can attest to this truth. But 
increasingly, the national spotlight is on the 
quality of their teaching and how highly-qualified 
teachers can improve student achievement. The 
reasons are clear. Research confirms that 
teacher quality is the most critical factor in 
improving student performance. And the federal 
No Child Left Behind Act requires schools, 
districts, and states to recruit and retain “highly 
qualified teachers” and to show annual progress 
toward the goal of 100 percent student 
proficiency in reading and mathematics by 
2014 . 

This heightened attention to teacher quality and 
pressure to improve achievement leaves 
educators facing a myriad of challenges with 
little data to guide them in achieving these goals. 
But many stakeholders concede that traditional 
teacher preparation and in-service training have 
failed to produce the level of quality demanded 
by the new educational environment. 

Clearly, educators face some daunting 
challenges. But this analysis recognizes that the 
education field is not alone in its quest for quality 
and that examining how other fields prepare and 
train professionals can provide ideas and 
approaches for education to consider adapting 
in its own efforts. This analysis compares 
professional development — both pre-service 
preparation and in-service training — in 
education to six other professions: law, 
accounting, architecture, nursing, firefighting, 
and law enforcement. This comparison 
illuminates similarities and differences in the 
approaches taken to preparation and in-service 
training to inform the debate over howto improve 
teacher quality and also highlights important 
areas for further study and possible policy 
development. 



The analysis examines these critical elements 
of professional development: 

Approval of Preparation Programs: Among 
the examined professions that require state 
approval of preparation programs, each enjoys 
greater consistency than education in 
standards across states. While the education 
field remains ambivalent about national 
standards for accreditation and state approval, 
consistent standards enable preparation 
programs to better compare their work to that 
of their peers and to measure progress toward 
established goals. 

Clinical training: “On the job” training is 

required before licensing in education, 
architecture, and nursing. It is not required but 
is almost universal in law and accounting. As 
student teachers often give their experience a 
failing grade, calling it limited, inconsistent, and 
disconnected from coursework, studying the 
more intensive and highly-structured programs 
used by nursing and architecture can inform 
efforts to make the student teaching experience 
more valuable. 

National Entry Exam: While most of the six 
fields require practitioners to achieve a passing 
score on a national exam before practicing, the 
education field has long resisted a national 
teacher assessment and continues to rely on 
varied state standards for licensure. The 
education field continues to grapple with a lack 
of consensus over the characteristics of an 
effective teacher and continues to rely on varied 
state standards for licensure, which impacts 
efforts to ensure that all teachers meet an 
established level of competency. 
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Practice Prior to Licensure: Education 
stands alone in allowing professionals to 
practice independently before they are licensed 
and to circumvent traditional preparation and 
licensure through “alternative certification” 
programs. While these practices were 
designed to help districts address teacher 
shortages and attract new teachers to the field, 
recognizing both that education is an outlier in 
this area and the inherent trade-offs involved 
could advance discussions of how to improve 
teacher quality across the system. 

Standards for In-Service Training: 

Education also is alone among the comparison 
fields in its lack of universally accepted 
standards for required in-service training and 
identification of a single entity to enforce those 
standards. While there is a growing consensus 
regarding characteristics of high-quality 
professional development, there is still a 
widespread need for standards that would 
enable educators to evaluate providers and 
offerings. 

Induction Programs: Novice firefighters, 
police, and nurses complete formal orientation 
or induction programs to prepare them for the 
demanding situations they will face. Despite 
disproportionate assignments to low- 
performing schools in low-income areas, new 
teachers do not have consistent access to 
formal and focused induction programs. Since 
research shows that quality induction programs 
can prepare teachers and reduce turnover, 
examining universally required programs in 
other fields could provide valuable models. 



Peer Support and Learning: The fields of 
law, accounting, and architecture consider 
networking and professional associations 
critical tools for business and professional 
development. Police and firefighters place a 
premium on peer support and team- building. 
While, historically, they have been provided little 
time to learn from one another, educators 
increasingly are exploring ways to provide and 
expand opportunities for collaboration, common 
planning time, peer learning, and teamwork. 

Managers: Education stands alone among 
these fields in requiring its managers — 
principals and superintendents — to obtain 
separate licensure before assuming a 
management role. The fields of education, law 
enforcement, and firefighting require managers 
to complete in-service training, although 
typically firefighting and law enforcement 
programs are more formal and specialized. In 
light of these comparisons, further examination 
of both the value of requiring separate licensure 
and the potential of in-service training to 
address the challenges inherent in 
management could advance the many 
discussions on how to improve educational 
leadership. 

Financing: The fields of education, nursing, 
law, accounting, and architecture all require 
candidates to finance their own preparation. 
Educators and nurses must also finance their 
own clinical experiences, while accountants, 
architects, and lawyers typically complete paid 
internships. Police and firefighters, who, like 
public school teachers, are employed by the 
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public sector, receive public funding for pre- 
service preparation. Evaluating this type of 
public investment, including the level and 
structure of existing grant and loan programs 
for teachers who commit to working in high- 
poverty areas, may provide insight into how 
significantly reducing financial burdens could 
attract entrants to the field and to “hard to staff” 
schools. 

Financial Incentives: Salaries for teachers, 
firefighting, and police professionals are tied 
to education and experience. But architects, 
accountants, and lawyers receive financial 
rewards in exchange for higher levels of skill 
and performance. Districts often reward 
educators’ graduate courses whether or not they 
are related to their classroom needs, resulting 
in a weak link between expenditures and 
desired results. In an effort to improve their 
return on this investment, some districts and 
states are exploring new ways to reward 



teachers based on their performance. 
Assessing the costs and benefits of varying 
models of financial incentives could help the 
education field target its resources more 
effectively. 

Faced with great pressure to improve student 
achievement, districts and policymakers 
demand evidence that investments in 
professional development will pay off in better 
teachers and student performance. No field in 
this study systematically assesses the effect of 
its training programs on professional 
performance. The higher standard to which the 
education field is being held has prompted 
much of the progress and evolution outlined 
above, but innovation is required. Information 
about how other fields prepare and train 
professionals can help advance efforts to tap 
the potential of professional development to 
improve teacher quality and strengthen the 
education system. 
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Introduction 

Teachers, schools, districts, and states are held 
accountable for student achievement more than 
ever before. As part of the No Child Left Behind 
(NCLB) Act of 2001 , districts must recruit and 
retain a “highly qualified” workforce and bring 
about improved student outcomes or face 
penalties. 

Effective teachers are critical to student 
achievement. Research indicates that teacher 
quality accounts for between 40 and 90 percent 
of differences in student test scores. 1 The 
importance of quality teachers to student 
achievement is evident, but improving 
education professionals’ performance remains 
a challenge. Pre-service preparation and in- 
service training — both critical elements of 
professional development — have the potential 
to help teachers develop more knowledge and 
skills, enabling them to meet the challenges they 
face in their classrooms. 

Teacher experience also contributes toward 
students’ academic achievement, as recent 
research indicates. 2 However, many school 
districts have difficulty attracting and retaining 
experienced teachers. 3 Approximately 20 
percent of teachers leave their jobs every year, 
requiring schools to devote significant 
resources toward finding highly qualified 
candidates to fill these vacancies. 4 Further, in 
high poverty schools the teacher turnover rate 
is almost one-third higher than the rate for all 



schools. 5 High teacher turnover, especially in 
hard-to-staff schools, creates additional 
challenges for schools and districts in 
developing high quality teachers and improving 
student performance. 

Financing and delivering effective professional 
development is clearly a complex task. 
Developing, implementing, and financing 
effective preparation programs and in-service 
training for public school educators is a 
fragmented process involving schools, districts, 
states, the federal government, higher education 
institutions, teacher unions, and other education 
organizations. The effort is further complicated 
by a paucity of data on effective professional 
development activities. Superintendents 
express frustration that there is little evidence 
about “what works” to guide them in developing 
their professional development offerings. 

It is very difficult to determine a causal 
relationship between professional development 
and student achievement because it is but one 
variable among many. 6 Another challenge is the 
current lack of knowledge on what is spent on 
professional development. The variety of 
funding sources used to support professional 
development activities, a lack of uniform 
definitions of spending categories, and 
inadequate data collection and management 
systems make it difficult for many school 
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